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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this guide is to help those who are 
planning implementation grants for funding through the School-t o~Work 
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program guide designed to provide a framework through which each 
state or district might plan to address the career development needs 
identified in the Act. It also demonstrates how existingr resources , 
both organizat ional and material, form a framework to support career 
development planning and implementation. Chapters include: (1) Why 
Should We Have a Comprehensive Career Development Program? (2) What 
Is Career Development? (3) What Are the National, State, and Local 
Roles in Career Development? (4) How Do We Design a Comprehensive 
Career Guidance and Counseling Program? (5) What Are Some Best 
Practices at Each Level? (6) What Are Issues to Consider in 
Planning?; (7) Selected Resources, Products, and Training and How 
They Relate to Career Development Needs; and (8) Organizations That 
May Be Helpful to You. Appendices are: (1) Selected Text of 
School“to“Work Opportunities Act; (2) An Action Plan: Developing a 
Comprehensive Developmental Career Guidance Program That Meets the 
Needs of School”to“Work Transition Initiatives; (3) State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee Addresses and 
Telephone Numbers; and (4) Career Guidance and Counseling Program 
Information: OVAE. (JBJ) 
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FOREWORD 



1 am pleased to make available the second edition of the Program Guide — Planning to Meet Career 
Development Needs: SchooDto-Work Transition Programs, This brief Guide is intended to help States 
integrate career development as a fundamental part of the school-to-work transition efTort. The second 
edition of the Guide has been revised to reflect experiences in school-to-work transition and changes to career 
development products since publication of the first edition in March 1994. 

There is strong, public consensus that economic success, both for our nation and for each of us as individuals, 
rests in large part on our abilit\' to educate all citizens and to prepare them for a dynamic workplace that 
demands ever increasing and changing skills. Lifelong learning has taken on a new significance, no longer 
can it be the purview of a few, but it must become the prerogative of the many. Education is not a one-time 
facet of our life but a continuum that helps us take advantage of the opportunities in this new w'orkplacc and 
to adapt to the changing skill needs. 

The public clearly recognizes this need, as reflected in the 1993 National Survey of Working America,, 
conducted by the Gallup Poll for NOICC and the National Career Development Association, in October 1993. 
In general, the majority of adult respondents indicated that they felt high schools arc not doing a sufficiently 
good job in preparing students for the workplace, in providing occupational information, and in helping them 
choose careers. This is not an indictment of the high schools, in my belief, but rather reflects a growing 
interest and understanding by the American public of the need to better tic education to our work-lives. Our 
expectations arc changing - the American public wants us to pav’ more attention to assisting students make 
the transition from school to the workplace, and they arc right! More detailed findings from this surv'Cy may 
be found in Learning to Work: The NCAA Gallup Survey, published by the National Career Development 
Association in 1995. 

Ultimately each of us is responsible for our own futures. The real goal of school-to-work efforts must be to 
provide the opportunity and resources for each person to move from dependence to independence. Career 
development must play a kc\' role in this process, and the legislation clearly recognizes its significance. As 
highlighted in this Guide, there arc a number of career development and career information resources and 
tools that arc linked together to support a systematic career development program. These tools arc available 
and can be adapted by each State and local jurisdiction to meet their needs. This Guide is not intended to 
provide a detailed *'ho\v-to** process. It provides the framework for a career development program to be 
included in State and local area school-to-work plans and grant applications. However, the resources listed 
and described in this Guide do provide the details for actually implementing a comprehensive career 
development program. 

My sinccrcst appreciation goes to the author of this Guide, Nancy Perrv'. Thanks also go to the many 
individuals, unnamed here, who reviewed the earlier draft of the Guide. Your insightful comments helped 
immensely in finalizing the Guide, I also would like to thank Jim Woods of NOICC, under w'hosc direction 
this Guide was completed. 



JULIETTE N. LESTER 
August, 1995 
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PLANNING TO MEET CAREER DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 
thl. school-to-work opportunities act 



What is the purpose of this guide? 



The purpose of this guide is to help those who are planning implementation grants for funding through the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act (STWOA) and for local districts who are planning for implementation of school-to-work 
transition programs. It is anticipated that this will include State Planning Teams representing both the education and 
labor sides of government as well as the private sector of business and industry. This is a program guide designed to 
provide a framework through which each state or district might plan to address the career development needs identified 
in the Act. This guide also demonstrates how existing resources, both organizational and material, form a framework 
to support career development planning and implementation. 



Mghiat the Challenge for this nation is to create a comprehensive system for helping 
American youth make a smooth transition from high school to productive, skilled 
employment and further learning. . . 

Underlying Tenet: School-to-Work Transition Programs 






To be efl'ective, school-to-work transition plans must focus on the student who is deciding which educational and career 
path he/she will follow. The School-to-Work Oppoitnnities Act acknowledges the importance of career development 
throughout its text. The School-Based Learning Component specifically calls for career awareness and c^eer 
exploration and counseling. It also implies a previous involvement in career decision-making by the student by requiring 
"the initial selection by interested students of a career major not later than the beginning of the 11th grade." The 
Connecting Activities Component states that programs must provide for techmcal assistance in the design of counseling 
and case management services and in the training of teachers, workplace mentors, school-site mentors, and counselors. 
Title II: School to H'ork Opportunities System Development and Implementation Grants to States highlights the training 
and technical assistance to staff and asks states to describe strategies and methodologies for expanding and improving 
career and academic counseling in the elementary and secondary grades, which may include linkages to career 
counseling and labor market information services outside of the school system. Paitoerships between schools and 
employers, academic and vocational education, secondary and postsecondary institutions, and schools and 
community/state agencies form the foundation for the program activities. This includes all young people — in school, 
out-of-school, at-risk, and disadvantaged - and the institutions which serve them. The clear expectation throughout the 
Act is that career development shall be a systemic process integrated into the educational program from the elementary 
level through the placement of the student into employment. (The text of the career development portions of the Act 
may be found in Appendix A.) 

"If there is a key to forging the connection beUveen school and work, it lies in providing career counseling throughout 
the school years." (U.S. Ed, OVAE, 1992) 

The National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC), a Federal interagency committee established 
by Congress, and your State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees (SOICCs) are ready to assist you in 
the important task of preparing your young people for their future work life. 







Wiry SHOULD WE HAV'E A CX)MPREHENS1VE CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROCRAM? 



hven if there were no School -to- Work Opportunities Act, and sc}'<x)l-to-\vork transition programs were but a concept. 
It would be diflicult to ignore the needs of students as they prepare for their futures. We can no longer afford to educate 
t(xiay‘s students for tomorrow’s world in yesterday’s schools. Our country-, as well as the individual, will pay a heayy 
economic price if our schcx-ils do not provide for the acquisition of strong academic and workplace skills which will allow 
our future workforce to be competitive in a global economy. The basis for choosing a specific path involves a scries of 
educational and career decisions at critical points as the student moves from dependence to independence. The ultimate 
goal of a career guidance program is to provide individuals with tlie knowledge and skills needed to develop realistic 
career plans and to nuike the appropriate decisions to cany' out these plans 

I he tacts arc documented in numerous reports from holli governmental and pnvate sources The House Re[xirt on the 
Schix)l-to-Work Opportunities Act noted; 

^ Seventy-five percent of America's young people do not achieve a college degree Manv of these vt>mig people 

are not equipped w ith tlie basic academic <uid cx:cupational skills needed in an increasingly- complex labor market. 

The low-skill, high-paying manufacturing jobs that once provided decent employment for relatively unskilled 
Americans no longer exist. Therefore, many high sclux)l graduates do not find stable, caiecr-track jobs for five 
to ten years after graduation 

^ Young Americans entering the workforce aflcr high scluxil make their way lliioiigh schixil and into their first lobs 

with little guidance, direction, or support. Instead of following structured career patlis tliat provide a basis for 

rigorous, meaningful secondiuy- and postsecondaiy education, students frequently wander aimlessly througli an 
unchallcnging, disjoined curriculum. 

Although an initial selection of a career major must be made no later than the I Itli grade, tlie Committee beiic\es 
career awareness and exploration must begin much earlier in the elementiin scluxil years, but no latei tluui tlie 
middle schexyl years, where at all possible. The soleciion of a career major may be made earlier and Schcx-il-lo- 
Work Opportunities funds may be used to provide sen ices to ,siudenls prior to the 1 1 Ih gi ade 

1 his judgment is y'alidated by tlie American public in the 199} Gallup Poll: Xalionol Sun'cv ofli t)rkini^ ^menca In 
a speech noting the significant findings for career development in this sunev, Juliette N Lester, Lixecutive nirecltir of 
NOICC, stated: 

More than half ol all adults said high scluxils are not dtung enough to help students — and particularly those 
yyho arc not going to college - widv 

chtx)sing careers 
dey eloping job skills 
developing job-finding skills 
job placement 

In fact, in moi’ of these categories, the percentages of adults who said higli schixils were not doing enough 
were well ab( e 50 percent I tiiink these data are a reflection of cha::jiiig educational needs and a 
subsequent chari e in public expectations of the role schcxils play in addressing those needs People kimw 
the labor market is changing and that many of our youth aie having troubhr finding a niche in it They see 
high schools as a logical stnircc of help mid expect them to provide it One way scluxils can help is bv 
integrating career development into liie education pnKOss That can hay c lasting benefits for all sUideiils - 
not just while they are in sclux^l but tiiroughout their lives ( I .estei . 1 ) 



WlUT ISCARKER DEVELOPNtENT? 



Career is more than one's euirent job or oceupation. Super (1976) defines eareer as "tlie sequence ol occupations and 
other life roles which combine to express one's commitment to work in his or her total pattern of self-development. 

I he tenns career ilewlopffiefit, career ^uiihince, and career counseling are often used interchangeably. Wliile they are 
closelv related, there are critical dilTerences among them. (U.S. DOL, ETA, 1993) 

Career development is the most inclusi\e term. It relers not to an interxention but to the object ol interv’ention. 
It is the process by \\ hich one develops and refines self- and career-identity, work maturiw, and ilte abiliw to plan. 
It represents, then, all the career-related choices and outcomes llirough which even*' person must pass ^i^id 
Cramer, 1992). Indeed, career development is generally conceived as "a lifelong process tlirough \Uuch 
individuals come to understand themselves as they relate to llie world of work and their role in it." (NOICC) 

^ Career guidance, on the other hand, is an intei"vention. Intended to assist individuals to manage their career 
development (Heir, 1979), career guidance is a systemic program of counselor-coordinated inlormation and 
experiences (I leir and Cramer, 1 992). The Commission on Pre-College Guidance and Counseling (1986) describes 
it in tliese tenns: 

Guidance consists of suppon sen iees to help students gain understanding of their social, 
intellectual, and emotional development: become knowledgeable about educational, 
occupational, and social oppoiHinities; learn decision-making and planning skills; and 
combine these insights into personal j'ilans of action. 

Career counseling is primarilv the communication that takes place between counseling protessionals and their 
clients concenhng issues of prelerences, competency, achievement, sell-esteem and the aiTay ol lactors that 
facilitate or mliibit personal planning. This may include but is greater than job eounseling. 

Career education is a tenn widelv used in the 1970's which conceptually is verv’ close to the comprehensive 
career guidanee definition. In an operational sense, career education programs tend to place a considerably greater 
emphasis on the teaching/leaniing process than do most comprehensive career guidance programs. Irinally, the 
kev persons needed for success in career education are classroom teachers whereas, in career guidance, the schcxil 
counselor is the key person. (I loyt, 1994) 

The definitions of career development-related tenns used in the School-to-\Vork OppoiHinities Act are included in the 
text m Appendix A 




WlUT ARE THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL ROLES IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT? 



Career development is a comprehensive, developmental, systematic, and sequential process that should be available to 
all youth and adults throughout the life span. The National Career Development Guidelines initiative, sponsored by 
NOICC, was a collaborative effort of the leading professional career counseling and development organizations to 
establish national guidelines that state and local organizations can use to strengthen and improve career guidance and 
counseling; programs and enhance individual competence. The guidelines, tested through state and local demonstration 
models, are currently used in more than 40 states as part of a comprehensive state career development strategy. The 
following information is based on this nationally validated model. 

The National Career Development Guidelines are statements of desired individual competencies, organizational 
capabilities, and personnel requirements that provide the criteria for a comprehensive career guidance and counseling 
program. Standards based on these guidelines will defme an acceptable level or rate of performance and the criteria 
against which the adequacy and effectiveness of programs can be judged. The development of state and local standards 
then becomes the stimulus for program improvement. 

Career guidance programs address three broad competency areas involved in the career development process. They are: 

1 . Self-knowledge and self-awareness: conscious examination of personal values, interests, and goals; 

2. Educational and occupational exploration: presentation and integration of information and experience; and 

3. Decision-making and career planning: understanding the interrelations between the self and the world, and 
developing skills to make realistic choices and rational decisions. 

National, State, and Local Roles: 

^ National Role: Congress, the Administration, federal agencies, and national organizations such as the National 
Governors’ Association, have heeded the warning bells and have responded with leadership in several areas. 
Perkins and the School-to-Work Opportunities Act are two examples of legislation which enable states to set policy 
and provide programs to prepare our young people for work. The U.S. Departments of Education and Labor have 
been collaborating on ways to provide technical assistance and resources to states as they design appropriate 
programs. Concurrently, grants have been awarded to groups responsible for setting national industrial skills 
standards and educational standards. National accreditation and certification groups have responded to the call 
for accountability. Never before has there been such a concern shared by such diverse groups. The result is a 
national movement to change the way our young people are educated and prepared for their future. The school-to- 
work trmsition programs are a first step in redefining our educational paradigm. 

^ State Role: The State can take the federal legislation and policies and plan how such a system w'ill operate in their 
state. Through School-to-Work Opportunities Development Grants, every state that submitt^ a plan for 
developing a school -to- work . transition system has been awarded funds to do so. The School-to-Work 
Implementation Grants will initially be awarded to only a few states and local districts. However, it is assumed 
that states are going forward with plans, with or without federal funding, because a recent study indicates that 
approximately 23 percent of all public and private secondary schools already have some school -to- work transition 
program and another 40 percent are partially implemented. (Educational Research Service, 1 993). 

Integrating career development into the school -to- work transition plans impacts many areas of state responsibility 
such as accreditation, certification, licensure, legislation and policy, leadership, public awareness, 
training/technical assistai:ce, and tlie provision of resources. Once a desired outcome for school -to- work transition 
programs is articulated, planners must consider possible changes in each of these areas in order to achieve the 
outcome. The next step is in setting standards by which such outcomes may be measured. Standards-setting is 
a comprehensive process that requires state-level leadership such as developing state-level guidelines and standards 
for career development programs, increasing awareness of these standards and guidelines through statewide 
dissemination activities, providing training and technical assistance to local programs to support implementation 
of the state guidelines or standards, and developing evidence to support tlie necJ for and benefits of career 
development programs. 
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Another important component of the State role is developing and delivering occupational and career information 
to support career development. Automated career information delivery systems (CIDS), career tabloids, and other 
resources must be available to support local implementation efforts. The goals of career development cannot be 
realized without adequate and appropriate information to assist individuals in planning their careers and 
appropriate educational preparation for such careers. The SOICC is an important resource to support these efforts 
and to assist in State STWO planning. The Labor Market Information (LMI) Division, in each State Employment 
Security Agency, is the key unit responsible for developing much of the labor market information in a State, 
including occupational outlook information. Providing adequate support for LMI in each State must be considered 
in the planning process, as well, if the information is to be available in local schools. 

While this guide focuses on career development, the STWO Act calls for the State to develop "a system for labor 
market analysis and strategic planning for local targeting of industry sectors or broad occupational clusters," This 
reinforces the need for the State to support a strong information program through State LMI Divisions and 
SOICCs, It also, encourages States to support local area use of information to plan program offerings based on 
workplace and labor market needs. 

^ Local Role: The ultimate responsibility for implementing a comprehensive career development program lies at 
the local level. Career development plays a key role in an institution's comprehensive educational program. As 
such, it has unique goals and requires specific organizational capabilitie.s, program structure and processes, and 
staff expertise. The School -to- Work Opportunities Act promotes systemic change. The counselor's role becomes 
one of a change agent, not only for students but for the system as well. The resulting integrated career guidance 
and counseling program: 

Is identifiable but integrated with other programs within the institution. 

Enhances the career development knowledge, skills, and abilities of all students by establishing program 
standards. 

Uses coordinated activities designed to support student achievement of the standards. 

Supports the delivery of the program through qualified leadership; diversified staffing; adequate facilities, 
materials and financial resources; and effective management. 

Is accountable, with evaluation based on program effectiveness in supporting student achievement of the 
career guidance and counseling standards. 

An additional aspect of the local role is to support career information delivery in each school. Automated career 
information delivery systems (CIDS), career tabloids, and other career information resources must be incorporated into 
the career development process. Schools should make provisions to include adequate access to CIDS and other career 
information resources. In addition to using information to meet career development needs, local jurisdictions should also 
use information to support program planning. State occupational information systems that include substate data and 
products produced by the State LMI unit can support some of these planning needs. 



How DO WE DESIGN A COMPREHENSIVE CAJREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAM? 



The publication Here Is What We Must Do at School to Get Our Students Ready for Work — Blueprint for a School-to 



the essence of a comprehensive and effective guidance and counseling program: 

Active participation of local employers in career guidance, credentialing, and placement preparation. 

All school counselors be trained and qualified. 

At every grade level, curriculum must apply subject matter to the world of work. 

A career resource center with up-to-date information on wide-ranging career opportunities. 

Proper and frequent use of vocational interest and aptitude tests. 

A commitment and delivery to encourage all students to develop personal career plans. 

Job placement services which connect students with part-time, summer, or full-time Job opportunities. 

The National Career Development Guidelines (NCDG) initiative provides a nationally validated method for designing 
a comprehensive career guidance and counseling program. The major features of such a program emphasize program 
content, process, and structure. The Guidelines form the career development framework which is supported by curricula, 
documentation, information, training, and counseling — all integrated into a comprehensive program. The Resources 
section of this guide lists materials and training that complement the Guidelines framework. 






Work System (U.S. Ed, OVAE, 1992) describes the importance of continuous student exposure to guidance and 
counseling when it sets forth 16 critical elements of an effective school -to- work system. Seven of those elements are 



Career Guidance and Counseling Program Model 




• Instruction T STRUCTURE 
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Ci*ntent: The content of the program is defined by the standards, state and/or kx:al, organized around tiirce broad 
areas: self-knowledge, educational and occupational exploration, and career planning. Miiny states ha'.e 

developed curriculum keyed to the National Career Development Guidelines. The NCDG handbooks expand on 
content according to the level. (See Resources.) 

Processes are the strategies which actually deliver the program content. They inelude: 

1. Outreach: Offers information to students about eareer guidanee and counseling serviees available from 
the school. 

2. Instruction: Includes group activities, career-related instruction, and peer support groups that help 
students acquire knowledge, skills, and abilities outlined in the career guidance and counseling 
competencies. It is most effective if career-related instruction is integrated into acadc mie edueation. 

3. Counseling: Focuses on interaction between a student or a sniall group and a professional counselor It 
helps students explore personal issues related to career development, examines how to apply aequired 
information and skills to their personal plans, and determines individualized career plans. 

4. Assessment: Involves the administration and interpretation of a variety of fonnal and informal measures 
and techniques to help students gain an understanding of their individual skills, abilities, interests, 
achievements, prior learning experiences, and needs. Fhe Get a Life career development portfolio uses 
the National Career Development Guidelines as competencies by which middle and high school students 
may measure themselves against nationally validated criteria. It also provides an opportunity for sehcx)ls 
to assess their programs to ensure that they aie providing students with opportunities to acquire tlie 
competencies. (See Resources, p. 12.) 

5. Career Information: Includes a variety of resources, such as computer-based eareer information deliver>’ 
sy'stems, available in most states; print and media materials sueh as career tabloids, videos, ete.: and 
simulated activities. All sources should provide current, unbiased infonnation about occupations, 
educational programs, and employment opportunities. (See Resources, p. 13 .) 

6. Work Experience: Facilitates opportunities for students m actual work settings to test career decisions 
and develop effective work abilities and behaviors. 

7. Placement: Organizes resources and offers assistance so that students can make successful transitions 
from the program to employment or further education and training. 

8. Consultation: Expands career guidance and counseling resources for students, bv providing expertise and 

information to staff, administrators, teachers, employers, parents, and otliersr ; ^ 

9. Referral: Encourages contact and cooperation with outside organizations as they offer additional serviees 
needed by students. 

10. Follow-Up: Establishes and maintains long-term contact with students who have made transitums to 
determine the effectiveness of their career-related decisions. 

Structure: A strong organizational structure enables successful deliven’ of the program pnx:esscs Ihe 

framework supports the program’s activities and includes: 

1. Leadership: A counselor or care^i development specialist who is supported by a stall team dedicated to 
improving career development opportunities for students. 

2. Management: Top level staff organizing program planning, elarilying staff roles and responsihihtie.^, 
securing resources, monitoiing program delivery, and revising the progr«un. 

3. Personnel’ Other staff, community resource persons, paraprofessionals, and voluntccis who can help 
serve the wide range of eareer development needs through direct involvement or linkages with otlu*i 
organizations. 
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4. Facilities: Adequate space, materials, and equipment which ensure the delivery of career guidance and 
counseling scrv'ices. 

5. Resources: The funds required to purchase materials, equipment, and other items needed to implement 
a cai*eer guidance and counseling progi*am. 

Sec Appendix B for a detailed action plan for local development of a career guidance program. 
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Wa^T ARE SOME BEST PRACTICES AT EACH LEVEL? 



Comprehensive career development programs are usually implemented in ways that are developmentally appropriate 

and thus will vary from level to level. Suggested methods of delivery at each level are: 

1 . Elementary: {Awareness Level) Career development at the elementary level includes helping students understand 
the role of work, one's own uniqueness, and basic knowledge about different occupations. 

The school counselor and classroom teacher work together to plan how career development activities and career 
education can be infused into the ongoing educational program. This is an opportune time to introduce the concept 
of school as work and students as workers. Work values developed early in school are the foundation that the 
student will carry to the workplace. Elementary students become aware of commumty workers. Parent career days 
or class visitors can expand the child's understanding of the world of work. Visits to community sites as well as 
local businesses broaden the child's perspective of work. 

There are numerous curricula available for the elementary grades as well as career information delivery systems 
specifically designed for the younger child. The counselor usually acts as a career resource to the elementary 
teacher but also may provide special classroom sessions, often in the area of self-knowledge. Since career and 
self-awareness are integrated into the regular classroom educational program, very little time needs to be added 
to the schedule except to incorporate sp>ecial event® such as field trips or class visitors. 

2. Middle/Jr. High: {Exploration Level) The emphasis at the middle level is on the refinement of knowledge and 

awareness to the actual experience of sunulated work tasks. It is a tune to discover abilities and interests and to 
formulate career and educational plans. ♦ 

A true middle-level structure provides many opportunities to integrate career development. Team teaching allows 
a group of teachers to work together in mfiising career mformation into the regular educational program. The 
school counselor may serve as a resource for the team or to provide special instruction when needed. Middle 
schools and junior high schools sometimes organize around advisor/advisee programs. This offers a unique 
opportunity for career education and providing guidance and information for small groups of students. School 
counselors are often coordinators of such efforts. In a school with a traditional class structure, school counselors 
sometimes provide guidance classes which promote career development. Junior highs may have applied arts 
curriculum such as industrial arts (applied technology), home economics (family life education) and computer 
literacy classes which offer ideal opiportunities for integrated career education. Libraries and/or career centers may 
have special, middle-level computerized career information delivery systems (CIDS) for student use. As in the 
elementaiy, many career development activities can be integrated into existing classroom curriculum, thus bringing 
relevance to acadeniics. Visits to job sites can bring reality to the world of work and emphasize the importance 
of strong academic and vocational skill development. Students should also have the opportunity to visit the local 
or regional vocational programs before making educational choices for high school. Whatever the chosen strategy, 
the middle years should be a time of expansion of opportunities through exploration activities. 

3. High Schools: {Preparation Level) The early high school grades can be devoted to further exploration of career 
choices. For those who choose to become involved in a school -to- work opportunity, the junior and semor years 
should be a time for specific preparation, including the development of occupationally specific skills, the 
application of academic theory in real situations, and the mastery of the workplace basics. 

The greatest challenge and the greatest need for career development programs occur at the high school level. The 
challenge is finding time in the busy student schedule to implement career development activities in groups. The 
need is that career pathways dictate certain educational selections that require guided reflection and decision- 
making. Informed educational decisions cannot be made without appropriate continuing career development 
activities. One method of access is through existing classes. Teachers may not only promote careers relevant to 
their discipline but also incorporate career development activities of general value, e.g,, researching a career in 
English class. Sometimes teachers, in collaboration with school counselors, actually provide mini-units within 
classes. In some states, careers classes are scheduled and mandated for all students. Advisor/advisee programs 
also offer an ideal opportunity for implementing a career education curriculum. However, advisors need to be 
trained and provided with appropriate information if they are to be effective. At the high school level, infonnation 
provided to groups must be supplemented with individual planning sessions with the school counselor, which is 
the essence of school counseling: assisting students in setting and working toward pcrsonal/social, educational. 




and career goals. Computerized CIDS, appropriate tor high school students can help to sort the voluminous 
amount of educational, occupational, and cai'eer information available. Career resource centers offering career 
development tools are found in most high schools. Job shadowing and real work experience are often parts of the 
experiential career development process. 

Schcx)l-to-work transition programs require continued career development as stuQcnts connect work-based learning 
willi school-based learning. Employability skills, job Ending, and job keeping skills are all part of the 
competencies which students must master as they consider their future role in the world of work. Resume writing, 
interviewing, skills analysis, team problem solving are but a few of the abilities that young people need to take 
to the workplace. Job shadows and industry visits can further connect the school to future employment. High 
scho<Ms must accept responsibility for assuring that every student has the opportunity to be prepared to achieve 
economic success. 

Postsecondary: {Application Levet) Further training and preparation for future work is fmely honed at the 
postsccondary level. 

Student development professionals in community colleges, four-year colleges, and universities assist adults of all 
ages in career planning and decision making. In career centers or counseling offices, career faculty and stafif ofifer 
a broad spectrum of programs and services to diverse populations. To help students/clients choose/change a major 
and/or identify potential occupations, colleges provide assessment of interests, aptitudes, values, and work styles. 
Career Development Centers furnish career and transfer information in multimedia with career libraries providing 
materials about colleges, graduate and professional schools as well as a full array of occupational data. Colleges 
provide career development classes, and individual or group counseling sessions to assist special populations, 
including new high school graduates. Many colleges provide cooperative education, internships, and other types 
of work experience to support career clarification and implementation. 

Colleges sponsor career, job, and transfer fairs and programs which promote relationships with area employers 
and other colleges and graduate schools. College career professionals often rely on alumni to serve as career 
contacts and mentors and also provide career services to alumni. Career centers maintain job listings and assist 
in job placement for graduates. To support job search activities, career personnel offer workshops on resume 
writing, interviewing, and portfolio development. College career professionals promote the belief that career 
development is a lifelong process. 

Community and technical colleges have a special role in the school-to-vvork tiansition programs. It is imperative 
that they work with high schools to assure a smooth transition into specialized training. Articulation agreements 
with specific high school and postsecondary course sequences can maximize the educational experience for the 
student. 



What are issues to consider in planning? 



Personnel 

^ School-Based Learning. Career exploration and counseling are considered a Core Program Component of the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA). Career guidance, as defined earlier, should be integrated into the 
educational program involving not only counselors but also teachers, parents, paraprofessionals, community 
members, and others who can help guide students with information and knowledge essential to refining career 
goals. Career counseling is the communication be tween a counseling professional and a student which helps 
students make informed career decisions. This counseling by a professional is essential if students are to choose 
career majors no later than the 1 1 th grade. 

^ Work-Based Learning: To coordinate work experience with learning at school, workplace mentors and instructors, 

specifically assigned to that task, must be in place. 

^ Connecting Activities: Assigning someone specifically to this activity will strongly enhance the chances of success 
for the entire program. Connecting learning at school and on the job involves the following: 

|/ matching students with employers 

|/ serving as a liaison among students, employers, schools, teachers, and parents 
|/ training teachers, workplace mentors, school -site mentors, and counselors 

|/ providing assistance to schools and employers to integrate school -based and work-based learning and academic 
and vocational learning 

|/ helping to place graduates in jobs or further education and training 

|/ linking the participants with other community services to ensure a successful transition 

^ collecting information on students' progress after graduation 

|/ linking school -to- work programs with strategies for upgrading the skills of existing workers 

In schools where comprehensive competency-based career development programs exist, counselors provide 
connecting activities through management of career centers and career center staff. In schools where such 
programs do not exist, the coordinating position for the connecting activities could also be filled by someone with 
career guidance training and administrative skills. 

Training 

The STWOA recognizes the importance of training those who will be implementing the programs. Since this is a new 
educational strategy, it is important that educators, employers, workplace mentors, parents, and students all speak the 
same language and understand the expectations of each. Training is the key to this communication. 

^ School-Based Personnel: Although school counselors may have had preservice training in career development, 
many will be functioning in new ways that may require additional training in order to be most effective. 
Counselors may be the coordinators of the career development programs, but all educators must assume 
responsibility for career guidance as part of the educational process. This will require awareness training for the 
entire faculty so that they can see the relevance of their school-based teaching to the work-based learning of the 
students. 

^ Work-Based Personnel: The employer who signs the agreement will probably not be the worker who will be given 

the responsibility to mentor and insljuct the student. Clear expectations and sufficient training of the first-line 
workplace instructor will be essential if skill development is to have meaning in relation to school. Mentors will 
need not only competence in vocational skills but also interpersonal skills and teaching strategies. 

Connecting Activities: Coordinators of school-based and work-based learning will have to be knowledgeable of 
community resources, labor market, and school operations. They will also need competence in negotiation, team- 
building, leadership and administrative skills. Persons chosen for this important position should seek training in 
areas less familiar to them. 



Selected Resources, Products and Training and How They Relate to Career Development Needs 



The resources listed in this section have been designed to fit together to form a complete career development 



package* All are keyed to the umbrella of the National Career Development Guidelines, the framework for the 
design and implementation of a comprehensive career development program. 



Resources and Products 

1 . National Career Development Guidelines: These guidelines are designed to strengthen and improve career 
development programs at all levels and in a wide range of settings. This comprehensive, competency-based 
approach to career development serves as a blueprint for states, educational institutions, and other organizations 
to use in developing effective career guidance programs. The following handbooks have been developed to aid 
in this effort: 

1 . Trainer’s Manual 

2. State Resource Handbook 

3. Local Handbooks: Elementary, Middle/Junior High Schools, High Schools, Postsecondary Institutions, 

and Community and Business Organizations 

Handbooks @$8.00; VHS Videotape /I Focus for Action @$6.00 
Order from: NOICC Training and Support Center (NTSC) 



students in grades 11-14 who are in school -to-work programs. 

Facilitator’s Packet (materials sufficient for one school or district coordinator) containing one copy of portfolio, 
one Facilitator’s Manual (131 pages), one Facilitator’s Guide, one introductory videotape (12 minutes), an IBM 
computerized version, and a Macintosh Programming Guide for $48. The school -to-work version also has a 
facilitator’s packet for $48. Portfolios are sold in packages of 25, 50, and 100. A package of 100 is $185. 
Discounts for large orders. To order, call ASCA distributor at (800) 40 1 -2402. 



Career Development Resources 




1 500 West Seventh Avenue 

Stillwater, OK 74074-4364 

Call (800) 654-4502 for ordering information. 



2. Get a Life, A Personal Planning Portfolio: This new career development initiative provides an organizational 
tool to document a student’s career development culminating in an individualized career and educational plan. It 
also furnishes documentation of accountability in the area of career development for the school. 



The School-to-Work Transition Planner is a concrete, sequential career decision-making program designed for 
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3. Career Information Delivery Systems (CIDS): These eomputer-based systems provide infonnation about 
occupations Oi.d educational programs within a state. CIDS, available in most states, are an important resource 
in career and employment counseling, job placement, educational planning, and vocational and career education 
programs. 'I'hey also are used by individuals exploring caicer options and opportunities. CIDS systems are a basic 
school counseling resource used in more than 13,000 schools nationally, at all grade levels, to describe the most 
common careers and how to prepare for them. Ciueer infoimation is also available in other fonns such as state 
produced tabloids, videos, and cun iculum. Job search infonnation may be pai1 of the CIDS or may be available 
tlirough existing agencies. 

As noted earlier in this Guide, CIDS should be available in all schools as part of this etlbrt. fhey provide the most 
flexible access to information and are the source of the most comprehensive set of national, state, and local career 
information. Kor information concerning the use of CIDS in your state, contact your SOICC. 

4. Occupational Information Systems (OIS): Computerized databases of occupational and labor market information 
help states meet llie occupational infoimation needs of voeational education, economic de\elopment and 
employment and tiaining program planners and managers. Each State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee (SOICC) develops and implements its own CIS program, with financial and teclinical support from 
NOICC. 

NOICC is in the process of redesigning the occupational infoimation system to inelude an Occupational and Labor 
Market Information Database (OLMID) that brings together national, state, and local labor market and education 
data. This database can be used to update some of the data files in career infonnation delivery systems and other 
career information resources more efllciently. fhe new occupational infonnation system will also help local 
education planners and administrators by ofl'ering three methods of accessing reports, including several structured 
planning processes, commonly asked questions, and direct and structured searches. The planning option, for 
example, w'ill guide the user tlirough a series of steps that will help in specific planning tasks such as targeting 
occupations for training, targeting industries, evaluating existing training programs, and reviewing a suggested 
occupation or industry. 

5. The Life Work Portfolio: This portfolio provides a process for adults to assess their career development, record 
their experiences in work and community activities, and reflect on important iueas of life development as they 
consider their next career moves. Available in fall 1 995. 

6. The ASVAB Career Exploration Program: This comprehensive, integrated program can be used as a 

foundation for more extensive career counseling of secondary and postsecondaiy school students, 'fhe program 
uses measured aptitude and interest infonnation, along with self-reported personal preferenee data, to help students 
identify occupations that have comparable characteristics. Counselor and student materials are available, as is an 
automated career exploration system. Call (404) 655-0400 for information. 

Training and Professional Development 

1 . Career Development Training Institute (CDTI): CDTI is a program established by NOICC to design career 
development training programs for states to use to train personnel who help students and adults acquire career 
planning skills and make career decisions. This "Institute Without Walls" will play a major role in helping states 
to build comprehensive career development progrrims. The CDTI has already held a summer institute tor 
counselor educators and a national teleconference on career devtdopment programs to meet the needs ot school-to- 
work transition initiatives. 

Trainer's Manual Career Counseling for Change : Helping Students Transition from School-to-\Tork: I his manual 
was used to train facilitators for workshops accompanying the national teleconference telecast on Maidi lO, 1 994. 
It is a complete guide for program development. 

For ordering information, contact CDTI, Center on Education and Work, (608) 263-2704. 

2. Improved Career Decision Making Program (ICDM): A NOICC-sponsored training program, ICDM is 
designed to help counselors and advisors increase their knowledge and use of labor market infonnation in career 
umiiscling fhe program targets practicing counselors, graduate counseling student and others involved in career 
planning and development activities, ineluding career technieians and employment and training specialists 
Contact your SOICC for infonnation about ICDM Uaining in your state 



3. The Employee Career Development Program (ECD): This training program is for counselors, advisors, and 
human resource professionals who assist adult workers in career transition. Through HCD workshops, counselors 
and advisors in public agencies, educational institutions, and basiness and industry leam to implement career 
development programs that will help adult workers who are facing job or career changes. 

HCD Publications may be ordered from NTSC ( see address on page 1 2) or by calling 1 -800-654-4502 and asking 
for the ECD Reference Guide (#NC1010) or the F{CD Program Guide (#NC1009). Cost: $12.50/book + 10% 
shipping fee. 

4. Workforce in Transition (WIT): A Blueprint for Adult Career Development and Job Search Training: This 
publication is a blueprint of basic principles and suggested processes that professional and paraprofessionals who 
deliver services in career development, job search readiness and placement can use to build a program in their own 
style and to serv'e a diverse clientele. 

The WIT publication may be ordered from NTSC (see addicss on page 12) or by calling 1-800-654-4502 and 
requesting order number NC901 5. Cost: $10/book + 10% shipping fee. 

5. Career Development Facilitator Curriculum: This 1 20 -hour course in four modules will help paraprofessionals 
and others to enhance their career development skills. The program contains a course plan with supporting 
materials. Available in fall 1995. 

Supporting Materials: 

Brochures and reports: Tho;e are several brochures and reports available which may be helpful. 

1 . A Community^ Guide for Building Career Counseling Programs 
Building Your Child's Future Together (Parent Guide) 

Children Are Our Future: School Counseling 2000 (Counselors' role in National IMucation Goals) 

The School Counselor and SchooFto-Work Transition 

All of the above may be ordered through the American Counseling Association at (703) 823-9800 x217, the 
American School Counselor Asscx:iation (same number, x388), or the National Career Development 
Association (same number, x309). 

2. What Work Requires of Schools: A SCANS Report for America 2000: Kxecutive Summary'. This small booklet 
validates the importance of career guidance through the foundation and competencies listed. 

Order from: IJ.S. Government Printing OlTice 

732 North Capitol Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20401 
(202)512-1800 

3. The Sch(X)l Counselor and Comprehensive Programs for Work-Bound Youth: Position Paper of the American 
Counseling Association (ACA). Available through ACA, (703) 823-9800. 

4. From Pilot to Practice: Strengthening Career Development Programs (NOICC, 1992). 1’his informative 
book, a joint 1992 report of NOICC and IJ.S. Ed., OVAE, presents successful strategics for using the National 
Career Development Guidelines at the state and kx:al levels. Available through the NOICC Training SupfK^rt 
Center. (See address on page 1 2.) 

5. For additional information concerning the wide variety of career guidance curricula and supporting materials 
available, contact Nancy Perry at NOICC!, (202) 653-7680, or your SOICC Director. (See Appendix C.) 
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Orcamz.\tions That May Be Helpfiii> To You 



1 . AjBcricaii Association of ScIhx)1 Administrators 
Oneida Countv BOCES 

Box 70 

Middle Settment Road 

New 1 larlford, NY 1341 3-0070 

(315)793-8560 

Contact; James Carter 

2. American Counseling Asscx:iation 
5999 Stevenson Ave. 

Alexandria, VA 22304 

(703) 823-9800 x288 
Contact: Carol Nciman 

3. American Schcx>l Counselor Association 
80 1 North Fairfax, Suite 310 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

(800) 306-4722 
Contact: Fletcher Hall 

4. American Vocational AsscKiation 
Guidance Division 

1410 King Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(800) 826-9972 

Contact: Dr. Pat Schwallic-Giddis 

5. Association of Computer-Based Systems for 
Career Information 

5999 Stevenson Avc. 

Alexandria, VA 22304-3300 
(703) 823-9800 x309 
Contact; Virginia Mcx)re 

6. Career Development Training Institute 
National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee 

2100 M Street, NW 
Suite 156 

Washington, DC 20037 
(202) 653-5665 
Contact. Nancy Pcrr>' 

7. Council of Chief State School OITicers 

1 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 408-5505 
Contact: Glenda Parlce 



O 




8. International Asstx:iation of Personnel in 
lunployment Sccuiity 

1801 Louisville Road 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(800) 662-2255 (enter 895 al)cr tone) 

Contact; Michael R. Stone, Executive Director 

9. National Career Development Association 
5999 Stevenson Avc. 

Alexandria, VA 22304 
(703) 823-9800 x309 

Contact: Dr. Julie Miller, Executive Director 

1 0. National Governors Association 

444 North Capitol Street, NW, Suite 267 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 624-5427 
Contact: David Broun 

1 1 . National Asstx^iation of State Directors of 
Vocational fechnical Education Consortium 
444 North Capitol St., NW, Suite 830 
Washington, DC 2000 1 
(202)737-0303 

Contact: Madeleine B. 1 lemmings. Director 

12. Partnership for I'raining and Employment Careers 
1620 Eye Street, NW 

Washington, DC 200006 
(202) 887-6120 
Contact: Eileen Mclntire 
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APPENDIX A ~ AUTHORITY: SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES ACT OF 1994 



NOTE: The School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 was signed by President Clinton on May 4, 1994. Selected 
text relative to career development are noted here. 

Definitions (Section 4) 

(4) Career Guidance & Counseling. The term "career guidance and counseling" means programs 

(A) that pertain to the body of subject matter and related techniques and methods organized for the development in 
individuals of career awareness, career planning, career decision-making, placement skills, and knowledge and 
understanding of local. State, and natitmal occupational, educational, and labor market needs, trends, and 
opportunities; 

(B) that assist individuals in making and implementing informed educational and (Kcupational choices; and 

(C) lhat aid students to develop career options with attention to surmounting gender, race, ethnic, disability, language, 
or socioeconomic impediments to career opt>ns and encouraging careers in nontraditional employment, 

(5) Career Major. The term "career major" means a cohci 'nt sequence of courses or field of study that prepares a 
student for a first job and that 

(A) intc grates academic and occupational learning, integrates school-based and work-based learning, establishes 
linkages between sccondaiy' and postsccondar>’ educational institutions; 

(B) preparcs the student for emplo\ment in a broad occupational cluster or industry' sector; 

(C) typically includes at least 2 years of secondary education and 1 or 2 years of postsccondan' education; 

(H)results in the award of (i) a high school diploma or its equivalent, such as (I) a general equivalency diploma; or 
(II) an alternative diploma or certificate for students with disabilities for whom such alternative diploma or certificate 
is appropriate, (ii) a certificate or diploma recognizing successful completion of 1 or 2 years of postsecondar>' 
education (if appropriate); and (iii) a skill certificate; and 

(F)may lead to further education and training, such as entry into a registered apprenticeship program, or may lead 
to admission to a 2 or 4 year college or university. 

(18) School Site Mentor. The term "school site mentor" means a professional employed at a school who is designated 
as the advocate for a particular student, and who w'orks in consultation with classroom teachers, counselors, related 
scr\'iccs personnel, and the employer of the student to design and monitor the progress of the School-to-Work 
Opportunities progi am of the student. 

(25) Workplace Mentor. I'he term "workplace mentor" means an employee or other individual, approved by the 
employer at a workplace, who possesses the skills and knowledge to be mastered by a student, and w'ho instructs the 
student, critiques the peiibnnance of the student, challenges the student to perform well, and works in consultation 
with classroom teachers and the employer of the student. 

TITLE I 

School-Based Learning Component (Section 102) The school-based learning component of a School-to-Work 
Opportunities program shall include 

(1 ) career awareness and career exploration and counseling (beginning at the earliest possible age, but not later than the 
7 th grade) in order to help students who may be interested to identify, and select or reconsider, their interests, goals, 
and career majors, including those options that may not be traditional for their gender, race, or ethnicity; 

(2) initial selection by interested students of a career major not later than the beginning of the 1 1 th grade; 

(6) prt>cedures to facilitate the entr\’ of students participating in a School-to-Work Opportunities program into additional 
training or postsecondars' education programs, as well as to facilitate the ti ansfer ot the students between education 
and training programs. 



Sec, 103, Work-Based Learning Component The work-based learning component of a School-to-Work 
Opportunities program shall include 



(2) a planned program of job training and work experiences (including training related to preempluunent and 
employment skills to be mastered at progressively higher levels) that are ccx)rdinaied with learning in the school - 
based learning component described in section 102 and are relevant to the career majors of students and lead to the 
award of skill certificates; 

(3) workplace mentoring; 

Sec, 104, Connecting Actrvities Component The connecting activities component of a School-to-Work Opportunities 

program shall include 

(3) providing technical assistance and services to employers, including small- and medium-sized businesses, and other 
parties in (A) designing school-based learning components described in Section 102, work-based learning components 
described in Section 103, and counseling and case management services; and (B) training teachers, workplace 
mentors, school site mentors, and counselors; 

(6) (A)providing assista*^ce to participants who have completed the program in finding an appropriate job, continuing 
their education, or entenng into an additional training program; and (B) linking the participants with other community 
services that may be necessary to assure a successful transition from school -to- work; 

Title II: School-to-Work Opportunities System Development and Implementation Grants to States: 

Subtitle A: State Development Grants. Section 205. Use of Amounts. 

(7) supporting local planning and development activities to provide guidance, training and technical assistance for 
teachers, employers, mentors, counselors, administrators, and others in the development of School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs; 

(9) developing a training and technical support system for teachers, employers, mentors, counselors, related scrv'ices 
personnel and others that includes specialized training and technical support for the counseling and training of 
women, minorities, and individuals with disabilities for high-skill, high-wage careers in nontraditional emplo>Tncnt; 

(13) developing a system for labor market analysis and strategic planning for local targeting of indusUy sectors or broad 
occupational clusters that can provide students with placements in high-skill workplaces; 

(17) coordinating recruitment of out-of-school, at-risk, and disadvantaged youths with those organizations and institutions 
that have a successful historv' of working with such youths; 

Subtitle B: State Implementation Grants, (d) State Plan. A State plan referred to in subsection (b)(1) shall 

(7) describe the strategy of the State for providing training for teachers, employers, mentors, counselors, related scrv'ices 
personnel and others, including specialized training and technical support for the counseling and training for women, 
tninorities, and individuals with disabilities for high-skill, high-wage careers in nontraditional employment, and 
provide assurances of coordination with similar training and technical support under other provisions of law; 

(8) describe how the State will adopt, develop, or assist local partnerships to adopt or develop model curricula and 
innovative instructional methodologies, to be used in the secondary, and where possible, the elementary grades, that 
integrate academic and vocational learning and promote career awareness... 

(9) describe how the State will expand and improve career and academic counseling in the elementary' and secondary 
grades, which may include linkages to career counseling and labor market iiiformation services outside of the school 
system; 
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APPENDIX B- AN ACTION PLAN: DEVELOPING A COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENTAL 
CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAM THAT MEETS THE NEEDS OF SCHOOL-TO-WORK TRANSITION 
INTriATTVES (BASED ON NA TIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT GUIDELINES) 



UNDERSTANDING 


Step 1 

Planning to Plan 


Understand why change is taking place and its impact 
on the community 




Learn about school-to-work transition programs 


PLANNING 


Step 2 

Identify Staff 
Coordinator 


Establish scope of position 


Defme responsibilities 




Step 3 

Establish Steering 
Committee 


Determine participants 


Coordinate with the school-to-work program 
committees 




Step 4 

Form Other 
Committees 


Advisory committee 


Sub-conunittees 


Liaison to school-to-work program committee 


Step 5 

Conduct Needs 
Assessment 


Review current data 


Collect data 


Design instrument 


Analyze data 


Identify respondents 


Report results 


Administer needs 
assessment 




Step 6 

Establish Program 
Standards 


Adopt mission 


Develop competencies and indicators 


Step 7 

Plan for Evaluation 




DEVELOPING 


Step 8 

Create Program 
Design 


Review current program 


Design improved progiam 


Design evaluation 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Step 9 

Coordination 


Involve committees and subcommittees to explain new 
program to parents, teachers, students, and business 




Hold public informational meetings 


Conduct staff development and training 


Carry out program activities 


Monitor program implementation 


Step 10 
Evaluation 


Evaluate program (i.c,, monitor student achievement, 
determine program eftectivcness, identify strengths 
and weaknesses) 


Revise program to address deficiencies of program 



O 
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APPENDIX C - STATE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION COORDINATING COMMITTEE ADDRESSES 

AND TELEPHONE NUMBERS 



AL/\BAMA 

Dr Mar>' Louise Simms, Director 
A-labama OICC 

Alabama Center for Commerce - Room 424 

401 Adams Avenue • • Post Ofllce Box 56‘X) 

Montgomery. AL 36103*5690 

(334) 242*2990 (334} 242-5515 



A1.ASKA 

Ms Bfvnn KciiK Fvxecutivc Director 
Alaska Department of Labor 
Research and Analysis Section 
Post C)tricc Box 25501 
Juneau. AK 99802 

(907)465^518 (90’'} 465-2101 

AMI^RICAN S/VMOA 
Dr To’afa \'aiaga‘c. Director 
Amencan Samoa OICC and Research 
Dcpaitm-^nt of Human Resources 
Amencan Samoa Government 
Pago Pago. AS 96799 
(684) 633*4485 

ARIZONA 

Dr Hugo H Soil. Executive Director 
Anzona Stale OICC 
Post Office Box 61 23. Site Code 897J 
1 789 West Jcffc'son St . 1 st I*'loor North 
Phoenix. AZ 85003-6123 

(602) 542-3871 (602) 542-64^4 

/\RRANSAS 

Mr C Coy Cozarl. Executive Director 
Arkansas OICC/Employmcnt Sccunt>’ Division 
Employment and Training Services 
Post Office Box 298 1 
Little Rock, AR 72203 

(301) 682-3159 (501)682-3^13 

CAUKORNTA 
California OICC 
1 1 16 - 9th Street. Lower Le\cl 
Post Office Box 944222 
Sacramento. CA 94244-2220 
(916) 323-6544 

C01.0Ry\D0 

Dr James J Podolak, Director 
Colorado OICC 
1515 Arapahoe Street 
Tower Two. Lcv'el 3. Suite 3(X) 

Denver. CO 80202*2117 

(303) 6204981 (303) 620-4988 

CONNECTICUT 

Dr Prudence Brown Holton, ILxccuiivc Director 
Connecticut OICC 

Connecticut Department of Education 
25 Industrial Paric Road 
•Middletown, CT 06457 

(203)638^4042 (203)638-4062 

DELAWAR1-: 

Dr James K McFadden, Executive l^irector 
C3fficc of Occupational and LMI IDOL 
University Office Plaza 
Post Office Box 9029 
Newark, DE 19714-9029 

(302) 368*6963 (302) 368^6593 

DISTRICT OF COLUKmiA 
Ms Ftta Williams. Executive Director 
District o^ Columbia Ok'C 
Departm. iit of Employment Services 
500 C St. cet, NW. R<xim 2 1 5 
Washing jton, D C 2000 1 

(202) : .4-7237 (202) ''24- -236 

F. ORIDA 

Ms Rebecca Rust. Manager 
Bureau of LMI/DOL and HS 
Suite 2(X). U '>tman Building 
20 1 2 Cr^>it- ■ I rclc, SE 

Tallahassee. KL 32399-0673 

(<)ivt) 488- 1 048 ( 904) 488 25 ^8 



Numbers in ITAIJCS are fax 
numbers 



GEORGIA 

Mr Richard Jenkin.s, Iacouhvc [director 
Georgia < »U‘(' IVpanmcnt of l.abtir 
148 Intcmational Boulevard- Sussex Place 
.\tlanta,GA 30.303 

(’4()4) 65(V0639 (404) 65 ''■5965 

OU/VM 

Mr John J Oncdcra, Executive Director 

Guam OK'niuman Resource Development Agenev- 

Guam ITC Building. 3rd Floor 

P.isl Office Box 33^8 

Agana, GU ‘>6910 

(671 ) 649*9759-8 (6''n649^922>V004 

HAWAII 

Mr Patnek A Stanley, E.xcculivc l>ircctor 
Hawaii Stale OICC 
830 Ihinchbowl Street 
Room 3 1 5 

Honolulu, HI 96813 

(808) 586-87^^0 (80S) 586-9099 

IDAHO 

.Mr (.'harles R Mollcrup. Director 
Idaho OICC 

Lcn B Jordan Building. Rot^m 301 
P O Bax 83720 
650 West Slate Street 
Boise. ID 83720-00‘)5 

(208)3.34-3705 (208) 334^2365 

ILLINOIS 

Mr Jan Staggs. fL\ccuiivc Director 
Illinois OICC 

217 East Monroe. Suite 203 
Springfield, IL 62706 

(217) 785-0789 (2)-) -85-6184 

INT:)1ANA 

Ms I.inda Piper. E,xcculive Director 
Indiana C)1CC 

Indiana Government ( 'enter. South 
10 N Senate, 2nd Flotir 
Indianaptilis, IN 462rv4 

(.317) 2.32-8^28 (SD 233-4824 

IOWA 

Ms Penelope Shenk. Executive Director 
Iowa OICC 

Iowa I'Jcpditmcnt of Economic Development 
200 East Grand Avenue 
lOcs Momes, lA 5030^) 

(515) 2424889 (515) 242-4859 

KANSAS 

Mr Randall Williams. Director 
Kan.sas 01('(' 

40 1 Topeka Avenue 
Topeka. KS 6rW),3 

(913)296-2387 (91 3) 296-2 1 1 9 

KEN'Il.-CKY 

Mr Don Sullivan, Information I.iaisoa\lanagcr 
Kcnluckv’ OlCf' 

500 Mcro Street, Room 2031 
Frankfort. KY 40601 

(502) 5644258 (502) 564-3044 

LOUISIANA 

Ms Linda Vandrell. Acting Director 
Louisiana OlC(' 

Post Office Box ‘Wm 

B.iton Rouge, LA 70804-90‘M 

(504) .342-514‘> (504) 342-5115 

M\1NE 

Mr James Nimi>n. Executive Director 
Maine OPT'’ 

Slate Hou.se Station 71 
Augu-Sta, ME 043 31 

(207) 624-62U0 (20'') 624-6206 

MARYLAND 

Ms JasminM l>uckctt. Director 
M.irvland St )1('C 

State IViMitment of Emplovment and Tr.uning 
1 K.X) North Eutaw Street, Rix'im 103 
Baltimi-trc. MD 21201 

1410) 7<>7-2‘)53 (4!0t -fi--295- 



MASSACHUSF.TTS 
Mr Robert Vinson, Director 

Massachusetts 01CC/M\ Division of Emplovment Sccunly 
C F Hurley Building. 2nd Floor 
Government Center 
Boston, MA 02114 

(617)626-5718 (61 7) -2’^-2039 

MICHIGAN 

•Vlr Robert Shcrer, E.xeculivc Coordinator 
Michigan OICC 

Victor OtVice Center. Ihird Floor 
201 N Washington Square-Box 3001 5 
Laming, Ml 48909 

(517)373*0363 (5)-) 335-6965 

MlNNTiSOTA 

Ms Carole E'uller. Director 

Minnesota OICC/Depariment Economic Security 

390 North Robert Street 

St Paul. KfN 55101 

(612) 296-2072 (612) 282-5429 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ms Liz Barnett, SOICC Director 
Mississippi SOICC 
301 West Pearl Street 
Jackson, MS 39203-3089 
(601)949-2240 

MISSOURI 

Ms Kay Railhcl. Director 
Missoun OICC 
*400 Dix Road 
JetTerson City, MO 65109 
(314) 751-3800 

MONTANA 

Ms Anne Wolfingcr. Director 
.Montana OICC 
1327 Lockey Street. 2nd Floor 
Post Office Box 1 728 
Helena, MT 59624 
(406)444-2741 

NEBRASKA 

'\lr 'Floyd Colon, Administrator 
Nebra-ska OICC 
Post Office Box 94600 
Stale House Station 
Lincoln, NE 68509-46TX) 

(402)471-9953 

NEV',\DA 

Mr Robe rt Murdock. Manager 
Nevada )1CC'DETR 
500 l^ast 'Hurd Street 
Carson City. NV 89713 
(702) 6874550 (-02) 68--41 1 9 

NEW H/\^^PSH1RE 
l>r Victor P Racicot, Director 
New 1 lampshire Stale OICC 
64 Old Suncook Road 
Concord, NH 0,3.301 

(603) 228-3349 (603) 228-3209 

NEW JERSEY 

Mr Laurenee H Seidel, Stafi'Director 
New Jersey OlCC 
609 1 .abor & Industry Bui Iding 
CN 057 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0056 

((4Y)) 292-2682 (609) 292-6692 

NE.W MILXIfX) 

Mr Charles Lehman. SOICC DircctiH 
New Mexico OK'C 
401 Broadway. NE-Tiwa Building 
Post Office Box 1928 
Albuquerque, NM 8710.3 

(505) 841*8455 (505^ 841-900’^ 

NE:W YORK 

Mr David J Tr/askos. E.xccutivr lYrcctor 
New York State < >1C( ' 1X)1. 

Research & Statistics Division 
Statc<'ampus Building 12 - Roim 488 
Albany. NY 12240 

(5I8 ) 457-.3806 (518) 485-17-3 



(60!) 949-2291 



(314) -51-2149 



(406) 444-2638 
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SORTH 0/\R0LINA 

Sis NancvH MacCormac. Uxccutivc I ^ircctoi 
North C'arolina Ok'c ' 

700 Wade Avenue 
i’ost OlVicc 
Raleigh, N(' 276 U 

(919) 7rvf)700 fV/ 9) 

NOR TH I)/\K0 rA 

Dr Dan R Marrs, IVogram Adimnislralor 
North DakouSOia' 

1 720 Burnt Boat Dnve 
Post Ofl'ice Box 5507 
Bismarck, ND 58502-5507 

(701 ) 328-2733 COn 32/^-2626 

N M/\RIANA ISLANDS 
Sir Konrad Rc>’cs. Executive Director 
Northern Manana Islands OICC 
IK) Box 149 - Room N-t, Building N 
Northern Manana ('ollcge 
Saipan, CM 96950 

(670) 234-1457 7394 (6^0) 235-2S0I 



OHIO 

Mr Mark SchafT, Director 
Ohio OICC.Di vision of LSII 
Ohio Bureau of Emplo\Tnenl Services 
145 South Front Street 
Columbus. OH 43215 

(614)466-1109 (61 4} ''52-962! 

OKI.AHOStA 

Mr Curtis Shumaker, Executive Director 
Oklahoma OICC 

I3cpaitment of VocTech T'ducalion 
1 500 W Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 

(405)743-5198 (405) '^43-6808 

ORI-GON 

Mr David Allen, SO ICC Director 
Oregon OICC 
875 Union StreeU N E 
Salem, OR 97311 

(503) 378-5747 (503) 3''3-'^5!5 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr Fritz J P'lchlner. Jr . Director 

Pcrnisylvania OICC 

Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Indastiy 
300 Capital Associates Building 
901 N 7lh Street 
Hamsburg. PA 17120-0034 

(717)787-8646/8647 ("D ’'^2-21 68 



PLT.RTO RICO 

Mr Victor J Cintron, Executive Director 
lYterto Rico OICC 
Post Ofllce Box 36621 2 
San Juan, PR 00936-6212 

(809) 723-7110 (809) ^24-63^4 

RHODE ISLAND 
Ms Mildred Nichols. Director 
Rhode Island OICC 
22 Hayes Street - Room 1 33 
lYovidcncc, RI 02908 
(401)272-0830 

SOimiC/\ROLlNA 
Ms Carol Kososki, Dircct(>r 
South Carolina OICC' 

1 5 50 Gadsden Street 
Post OfVice Box 995 
C'olumbia, SC' 29202 
(803) 737-2733 

SC3UTH D/\KC)TA 
Mr Phillip George, Director 
South Dakota OlC'C 
South Dakota I3cpaitmcnt of LaNir 
420 S Rixiscvelt Street 
Post fifficc Box 4730 
Aberdeen, SD 57402-4730 

(605) 626-23 1 4 (605) 626-2322 



(401) 2''^ -6! '^8 



(803) ''3''-0995 



TEMNKSSEE 

Dr C'hrystal Partridge. PNccutive Director 
Tennessee OK'C 
1 1th Tlotir Volunteer Plaza 
500 James Robertson Paikwav 
Nashville, IN 37219 
(615)74I-M51 



it:X/\s 

Mr Richard Fr'.'icschlc, T^irector 
Texas OICC 

Texas Employment Commission Building 
3520 Executive C'erstcr l>ive. Suite 205 
Austin, TX 78731 

(512) 502-3750 (5)2) 502-3'^63 

ITT AH 

Ms Tammy Stewart, Director 

U5ah OIC'CN-c‘o Utah Department or 

Employmei.l Security 

140 East 300 South 

Post OlTicc Box 45249 

Salt Lake City, LT 84147 

(801 ) 536-7806 (80)) S36-'?869 
VERMONT 

Mr Tom Douse, Director 
Vermont OICC 
5 CiTecn Mountain Dnve 
Post Office Box 488 
Montpelier. VT 05601-0488 

(802) 229-031 1 (802) 828-4022 

VIRGINIA 

Ms Dolores A Esscr. Executive Director 
Virginia OICCA'A Employment Commission 
703 E Main Street 
Post Office Box 1 358 
Richmond, V A 2321 1 

(804) 786-7496 (804) 786-7844 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Vacant. C'oordinator 

Virgin Islands OICC 

Post Office Box 303359 

St Thomas, US VI 00803-3359 

(809) 776-3700x2036 (809) 7-^4-5908 

WASHINGTON 

Mr Michael Pans, Executive Director 
Washington OICC 

c/o Employment Sccunty Department 
Post OlTicc Box 9046 
Olvmpia WA 98507-9046 

(3^)438^803 (360) 438-3215 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Dr George McGuire, Executive Director 
West Virginia OICC 
5088 Washington Street. West 
C'ross Lancs, WV 25313 

(304) 759-0724 (304) '’59-0726 

WISCONSIN 
Ms Sue Gleason 
The Wisconsin OIC Council 
201 East Washington Avenue 
Post Office Box 7944 
Madison, WI 53707 

(608) 266-8012 (608) 26''-0330 

WYOMING 

Mr. Tom Gallagher, Acting Director 

Wyoming OK'C 

Post Office Box 2760 

246 South CcnlCT Street, 2nd FKxir 

('aspcr.WY 82602 

(307) 473-3809 (30^) 4''3-3806 



NOICC SUPPORT CENTERS 



Career Development Training lastitutc 
Nanev Perry 

(202)'653-5665 (2021 653-2! 23 

NOICC Training Supptirl Center 
Mary Ann Houston 

(405)743-5156 (405) 743-6808 

NOICC Crosswalk and Data Center 

StcN’c Rosenow (515) 242-4881 



THE NOICC ST AFF 

2 1 00 M Street, NW - Suit ■ I *'6 
Washington, DC 2003 ' 

(202)653-5665 
(202) 653-2! 23 

Juliette Lester, Executive Director 
Ext 11 

Mary’ Alston, Management Services /\s.sisiani 
Ext 18 

Billyc Armstrong Sccrclary 
Ext. 10 

Burton Carlson, Coordinator 
Stale & Intaagcncy Network 
*.xt 12 

Barbara Derwart, OIS Specialist 
Ext 23 

Pamela Frugoli, OIS Specialist 
Ext 21 

Hai%'cy Ollis, OIS Specialist 
Ext 22 

Nancy Perry, Contractor 
Ext 16 

James Rude, OIS Specialist 
Ext 13 

Rodney Slack, lYogram Analvst 
Ext 15 

Mary Margaret Walker, C nnlr actor 

(301)422-0466 (30! ) 422-! ! 60 

Marv Williams, Secretary 
Ext ’14 

James WckxIs. Coordinator 
Occupational Information S\’sicms 
l-xt 20 



Numbers in ITALICS arc fax 
numbers 
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APPENDIX D ^ CAREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAM INFORMATION; OVAE 




OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
INFORMATION RESOURCE CENTER 



CAREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGR. . MS 



WHAT IS A CAREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAM? 

It is a coiiiproheiisivc, dovdopniciital pn^gram designed to assist individuals in making and implementing informed 
educational and cxxupational choices. It develops indn idual's competencies in self-knowledge, educational ajid 
occupational exploration, and eareer planning 



WHY IS CAREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING KEY TO THE DELIVERY OF 
VOCATIONAI^TECHNICAL EDUCATION? 

Because caieer guidance and counseling programs help individuals acquire the knowledge, skills, and experience 
neee.ssar\' to identify options, explore alternatives and sueeced in scx:iety. It better prepares individuals for Ihe 
charging workplace of the 21st cenlur>' by; 

• teaching labor market changes and complexity of 
tlie workplace 

• increasing self-esteem and motivation 

• improMiig empUnment marketability and 
c'ppoil unities 

• broadening knowledge, skills, and abilities 

WHO BENEFITS FROM CAREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAMS? 

H\enone - youth and adults, male and female, disabled, disadvantaged, minorities, limited Imglish proficient, 
ineareeraled dropouts, single parents, disjdaced homemakers, teachers, administrators, parents, and employers. 



• improving decision making skills 

• building inteipersonal efiectivencss 

• maximizing career oppoilunities 

• promotii ig eiVccli ve job pi acement 

• strengthening employer relations 



WHERE ARE CAREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAMS OFFERED? 

Hveiy where - elementai‘> . lunior and senior high scIhkiIs. community colleges, technical institutes, universities, 

« areer resource centers, coneeiional facilities, eoinmunity based organizations, human serv ices agencies, community 
.iiid business organizations, skill clinics, einplo\nieni and placement serv ices ■ 



WHERE IS CAREER GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING WORKING? 



During two |>rogiams woe selected ns exemplaiy. 

1 ) C'anton Public Sch<H)is in C anton. Mississippi and 2) Anne Arundel County Public SchvKils in Armapolis, 
Mankind Ihose Stales imjdementing the NalnMial C'areer Devek^pment CUiidelines ha\e many success stories. 



WHAT ARE THE KEY COMPONENTS OF SUCCESSFUL CAREER GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING PROGR/\MS? 



• A planned sequence ol’acliN lUes and e\penenee it) achieve sjK'cific coinpeleneies such as sclf-appraisal, 
deeisum nuikin^. pv>al selling, career j'llanning 

• AeeA>niUabilit\ le'Uleoiue eineiUed^ and pro|:rain impro\enienl (based tni results t)rprt>eesS/'oiitct)me 
exahiaiions) 

• Qualified leadership 

• I !lTeeii\e Tnanagemeni needed to supjnal eomjMehensiNe career euidanee pi\)giains 

• A learn apprtnieli where eeilifiej eounsciors are eenli*al \o ilie prt^grajn 

• Adequate facilities. maleriaK and resoiuees 

• Strong professTonal de\elopment act in ities st> eounseleirs can regvihirh' ujxiate tlieir pit^fessuMial 
kiuws ledge mui skills 

• DitVerenl approaches to deliNcr the program such as outreach, assessment, eoiinseling. eomeulum, 
pn'gram and lob placement, f 'llo\N-up. etaisuhation. refenai 



WHAT DOES THE PERKINS ACT HIGHLIGHT ABOUT CAREER GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING PROGRAMS? 

• laisuies qualified leaderslup ck supeiM^aai 

• Continues expenditures for program si.i'port 

• Husures program qiuiily ct etVeeliNeiiess 

• Requires career de\eU)pnienl aciiN Hies for sjX’Ciai poj^ulaiioiis 

• Promtnes eounscK)r training t’N: retraining 

• I'neourages elimination of ^e^ bias A- sieieoiN]nrig 

• l aeililales selu\)l-to-\Nork pn^ranis 

• Strengthens tech p;ep programs tliiough reeniiimeni. letenlion iK: rej^Iaeemenl 



W HAT ARE SOME OPPORTIMTIES FOR CAREER GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 
UNDER THE PERKINS ACT? 



(.‘ounseloi^ ha\e oppoitumtiCN to parlieij>ate m an education and training s\slem NNhieh integrates academic and 
Nocaliunal edueaiion. io eneouiage indi\ iduals' greater pailieipatioii in further education by arlieiilalmg sceondaiy 
aiul pt'^t seet'ndarN edueation to renew their eomniiiment [o ser\ing the nu'st al-risk tir disadN'antaged of our stx:iet>. 
it) pit)mt)te pmgram outetmics and perloimatKe nieasuies, and U) respond tt> business and eetmtanie de\ elopmenl 

FOR INFORMATION: 

( Ml ice ol \'i\;aiit>nal and /\dult Idueaiion 
r s Depaitinent of I'diieation 
V. .t^!llngl^m DC‘ 2n2M:*724l 
I cieplione (2u2) 2n>-544(i 
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